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Council have ev^ft been known to argue against each
other in the Assembly.

To Englishmen it would seem impossible that an
Executive made up of persons of different political
views, and unconnected by any ties of party loyalty,
should constitute a strong and efficient administrative
body. One would expect such a casual coalition to
spend its time in quarrels and fruitless discussions.
As a matter of fact, however, it works very smoothly.
This is partly due to the placid dispositions of the
Swiss Councillors and their readiness to accept a
compromise. But such a result could not be possible
if the Federal Council were in any sense a " responsible
Cabinet," obliged themselves to lay before Parliament
and the country a distinct policy, and expected to
resign collectively or individually if that policy or
any part of it were defeated. No idea of responsible
leadership enters into the relationship between the
Federal Council and the Federal Assembly. Each
minister is elected as an executive official to carry out
within his own department the will of the Assembly,
and ultimately of the whole electorate. The Coun-
cillors are not expected to shine as so many stars
in the political firmament. Whatever their politics,
they are expected to obey the orders of the Assembly.1
Thus no minister thinks of resigning if his measure
is vetoed either by the Assembly or by the people at
a referendum. If either the Legislature, or in the last
resort the electorate, show by their vote that they
disagree with him, he submits, and prepares another
bill more in harmony with the wishes of his em-

1 See article by M. Numa Droz, "The Election of the Federal
Council," in Mudes ct portraits poltiiq ties.